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the t6 x u P l ' T *l' d"* 1 which has given rise to such 
endless discussion. The problem of knowledge, then, 
does not first appear in the Meno, to be continued 
in the Cratylus, finally to reach the Ideal Theory in 
the great dialogues of the first Platonic group, but 
is under consideration from the first. In his devel- 
opment of this conception of the Ideal Theory Pro- 
fessor Stewart's language shows the influence of 
present-day philosophical discussions and he does not 
hesitate to call Plato's "eternal truths" "pragmatic 
postulates". So, regarding the Ideas in Plato on 
their methodological side as the points of view from 
which a man of science regards his data, as Laws of 
Nature, as instruments of thought constructed by the 
mind to serve the purposes of human life, Professor 
Stewart explains the much-vexed terms m'w«. irnpd- 
S«7M«, nM'tu, lrapavaia, used of the relation of 
object to idea, as different ways of saying the same 
thing, 110/ as significant of a change in Plato's doc- 
trine of the relation between Idea and Particular. 
He maintains that Aristotle, while grossly misunder- 
standing and misstating Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, 
nevertheless opposes to that doctrine a Doctrine of 
Laws, not of concrete or quasi-concrete Things — 
which is practically identical with Plato's doctrine 
rightly understood. And further after making Plato 
an Aristotelian — if rightly understood — Professor 
Stewart also holds that Plato represented the Prag- 
matism of his day as opposed to the stiff Intellectual- 
ism of the e'SuK 0iXoi. It must be said that the 
Pragmatists themselves are slow to recognize Plato 
as one of their own. For example, F. C. S. Schiller 
in his Plato or Protagoras (1908) says "Plato, doubt- 
less, would never have admitted that such mere in- 
struments of knowing were true 'Ideas'. Hence 
though we may be glad that he has expressed for 
all time the perfect exemplar of the rationalistic 
temper, we cannot in these days imitate his superb 
fidelity to an impracticable ideal". 

The task of reconciling Plato's own language 
in describing the Ideas with the conception of them 
set forth in the first part of this book Professor 
Stewart essays in the second part, that devoted to the 
Ideas as expressing aesthetic experience, avowedly 
the most difficult part of his argument. Hence he 
emphasizes still more strongly the statement already 
made in the earlier part that Plato-scholars of today 
and Plato's greatest pupil have alike erred through' 
neglect of the "double Experience" to which Plato 
gave expression in the Doctrine of Ideas. In this 
part the Platonic Idea is considered as an object of 
contemplation, sharply distinguished by Professor 
Stewart from the Idea as an instrument of 
thought. This involves a most interesting discus- 
sion of the psychology .of aesthetic experience 
with reference to Plato's ecstatic conception of 
the Idea, which led him to speak of it as self- 
existent, thus confusing Aristotle and all succeed- 



ing generations as to his true conception. The 
author argues that Plato, while devoting whole dia- 
logues to showing that science is impossible if the 
separation between sense-object and concept is in- 
sisted upon, yet is always falling into phrases in 
which he seems to insist upon it, because of the 
contamination of his experience of discourse by that 
of aesthetic contemplation. This contamination Pro- 
fessor Stewart admits is the thing that accounts for 
the vitality and perennial charm of the Platonic 
Ideas. "It is not by his logician's faculty of con- 
nected discourse, extraordinary as that is, but by his 
seer's power of fixed contemplation that Plato has 
been and still is a living influence". 

This psychological interpretation of Plato, inter- 
esting and suggestive as it is, yet is open to the 
charge of reading into Plato the results of modern 
thought. In this connection a foot-note on page 
iog seems significant. "Literal interpretation of 
Plato's Greek may seem to be against Lotze's view ; 
but psychological interpretation, I feel sure, will 
eventually establish it". It seems, however, that to 
appeal from Plato's Greek to modern psychological 
interpretation involves its own dangers. 

The book is written with all the charm of style that 
characterizes the author's Myths of Plato and is 
informed and enriched by his philosophical and psy- 
chological interests and his deep culture in the "lit- 
terae humaniores". It is indeed one of the most 
suggestive and stimulating books that have appeared 
on the Platonic Ideas. 
Vassar Coli.«ce. Grace Harriet Macurdy. 



SUMMARIES 

The following extracts of notices of recent works 
of interest to readers of The Classical Weekly 
are taken from the first ten numbers of the current 
volume of The New York Nation. 

(i) Six Greek Sculptors, by E. A. Gardner 
(Scribners). These are Myron, Phidias, Polyclitus, 
Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus. There is a pre- 
liminary chapter on archaic sculpture, and a final 
on the Hellenistic period. The essay on the style 
of Scopas, the initiator of the pathetic tendency, 
is particularly valuable, though the conclusions are 
tentative. These studies of style make for a more 
discriminating appreciation of the qualities of Greek 
art. Yet the book has a number of unaccountable 
omissions, and it would seem from them that the 
manuscript was completed a matter of three years 
ago, and not subsequently revised. 

(2) Scripta Minoa; the written documents of 
Minoan Crete, with special reference to the archives 
of Knossos, by Arthur J. Evans (Volume I, with 
xiv + 302 pages, 13 plates and many illustrations 
in the text. $12.75). This is a book of high im- 
portance, the careful record of a considerable part 
of the extraordinarily able archaeological work 
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which has placed Dr. Evans in the front rank of 
really great discoverers. The whole work is planned 
in three volumes; the first includes the hieroglyphic 
and primitive linear classes of writing, together with 
some general discussion of pre-Phoenician scripts ; 
the second and third will be given to a detailed 
publication of the documents of the advanced linear 
scripts. The whole will therefore constitute a cor- 
pus of the early Cretan written documents. 

In Part i Dr. Evans discusses the antiquity and 
diffusion of pictographs and linear signs in Europe, 
the discovery and nature of each of the types of 
Minoan writing, and the survivals of the art of 
writing as the different phases of Cretan civilization 
passed away. Part iii is a study of the so-called 
Disc from Phaestos, discovered by Dr. Pernier of 
the Italian Mission in 1908. 

(3) Addresses and Essays, by Morris H. Morgan 
(American Book Co. $1.50). This book was issued 
only a few days before the gifted author's death, 
and is a valuable memorial of him. All but the first 
article had already appeared in print, but the col- 
lection is none the less desirable. Taken together 
they suggest a definition of what philology is when 
rightly understood ; all are distinguished by a firm 
and aristocratic style; in the Greek and Latin verses 
at the end of the volume there is a real poetic 
quality, especially in the beautiful threnody on Pro- 
fessor Child. 

(4) Die Etruskische Bronzeleber von Piacenza, by 
Frau von Bartels (Berlin: Springer). A new in- 
terpretation of the famous bronze liver of Piacenza 
found thirty years ago. Passing from one part of 
the object to another, the author comes to the 
conclusion that it is a reproduction of the Etruscan 
cosmological system. The monograph must be read 
carefully in order to obtain a definite view of the 
theory propounded. 

(5) Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Com- 
position, text, introduction and translation, by W. 
Rhys Roberts (Macmillan. $3.00). This volume 
for the first times makes fully available for a reader 
who knows the elements of the language, whether 
a Grecian or not, the most important work of one 
who is classed by Jebb as the best literary critic of 
antiquity and to whom Saintsbury assigns no mean 
rank as a critic without limitation of time. He 
ranks with Aristotle on Poetics and the anonymous 
author of On the Sublime (of which Roberts has 
brought out a second edition). The editor shows 
admirable technical scholarship, breadth of view and 
literary skill in the difficult task of translation. In 
the notes is abundant illustration from modern au- 
thors. There is a copious glossary, useful even for 
specialists in rhetoric, grammar, prosody, phonetics 
or music; three appendices, of which the second on 
word-order is very forceful, and a double index 
conclude the volume. 



(6) Acharnians of Aristophanes, text and trans- 
lation with commentaries, by B. B. Rogers (Mac- 
millan. $3.25). The Knights (by the same author 
and publisher $3.25). The translatiens are vigorous 
and on the whole superior to Frere's. The varying 
meters of the Greek are rendered by correspondingly 
varying meters in^ the English. The six-stress lines 
of the dialogue portions of the Greek are rendered 
into the more agreeable five-stress lines in the Eng- 
lish. Not only is the translation worthy of praise, 
but the puns are excellently well reproduced, par- 
ticularly in the Acharnians, where Scotch and Irish 
serve for the translator to reproduce the broad 
Megarian and Doric dialects. 

(7) On page 142 of The Nation is a letter to the 
editor from Professor W. G Lawton, of Scranton, 
entitled A Friendly Warning to Classicists, which 
might well have appeared in The Classical Weekly, 
and is well calculated to prod many a sleepy teacher. 

On page 183 is a letter from Professor Goodell of 
Yale on Greece Revisited, particularly interesting 
in the discussion of Greek politics and forestry 
conservation. 

(8) Accidents of an Antiquary's Life, by D. G. 
Hogarth (Macmillan. $2.50). Many readers of The 
Classical Weexly recall having heard Mr. Hogarth 
speak in this country several years ago on his great 
work for the British Museum at Ephesus. The 
personal and romantic tone coloring of this book 
makes it charming reading. His teacher was the 
great topographical student of Asia Minor, William 
Ramsay. He tells of his work in Lydia, Lycia and 
Phrygia, of his excavations at Ephesus, and how, 
happening in 1900 to be a war-correspondent in Crete, 
he searched for the Dictean Cave, and near the 
modern Psychro he came with his Greek boys and 
girls upon a cave in whose recesses he found stalact- 
ites with copper articles deeply encrusted, but so 
numerous that they could at one time be extracted 
at the rate of one a minute. He has much to say 
also about archaeological work in Cyrene. He is 
good reading for anybody. 
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